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About this book 



Chess is a great game—one of the greatest and oldest in the 
world. It has had a long and noble history from its origin in 
India some 1500 years ago. It has been the favourite game of 
emperors and kings, popes and bishops, powerful lords—and 
ladies, too—bankers, bandits, and ordinary people like us. 
Thousands of books have been written about how to play it. 

In spite of all this, there is nothing to be nervous about. The 
only sensible reason for us to play chess is because we enjoy it. 
Of course, it is not easy to enjoy a game if you nearly always 
lose. 

This book will help you to enjoy chess more by helping you 
to play better and win more games. And the better you play, 
the more you enjoy the game, even when you don’t win! 

We would like you to read this book quite slowly, with your 
chess set beside you all the time. Every time you come to 
something new, set up the position on your board and try to 
understand the point or answer the question before going on. 
Even very clever people can’t understand everything all at 
once; so don't worry if you have to read some parts more than 
once. Just take it slowly and you will soon really understand 
more about chess. 

The book begins at the point where you have learned the 
rules and can play a game. If you play chess and enjoy it and 
want to enjoy it even more, read on ... . 
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remember to do 
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Know your pieces 


1. The Knight 

The knight is worth 3 pawns. As 
a knight is the only piece that 


either a pawn or a piece. We are 
speaking here of pieces. Pawns 
are so important that they will 
have pages to themselves later on 


equal in strength or equal in value. 
If you capture an enemy knight 
and lose your queen in exchange 


serious in fact that you will 
probably lose the game, unless 
your opponent also makes a 

These two pages will tell you 
something about the value of the 
pieces and help you not to give up 
a valuable piece for one of less 
value. A single pawn is the least 
valuable man on the board, and 
chess players usually count the 
value of the pieces as the number 
of pawns each piece is worth. 


best on a crowded board. This 
means that it is especially valuable 
in the early stages of a game when 
both armies are still strong. 
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Look before you leap! 
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Watch the enemy 
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Begin like this 
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Qa5 

12 Qc2 Ba3! 

A nasty surprise for White. 13 
bxa3 loses the Q and a P for a B 
and R, and lays White’s K bare. 
Try it and see. 


theac 
14 Qxc6+ Bd7 
At this point White resigned. 

The game might have finished 
like this: 15 Qa8+ Ke7 
16 Qxh8 Rc4+ 17 Kbl Bxa4 
18 Rcl Qd2 19 Rxc4 Qxb2 

If 15 Qc3, then 15 ... Rc4, and 
White must lose his Q for a R. 
16 Qxc4 dxc4 17 bxa3 Bxa4 
18 Rd2 Qc3+ 19 Kbl Qxd2, 
and White’s position is hopeless. 
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An opening examined 


In these two pages we examine a 
well-known opening. It is called 
the Ruy Lopez opening, after the 
Spanish priest who described it in 
the I6th century. It is still one of 
the best openings today. We try to 
explain some of the reasons for 
each move to help you to think 
about your own moves when you 
are playing. 

White Black 

1 e4 eS 

Both players claim some ground in 
the centre and open up paths for 
their K-side bishops. 

2 Nfi 

White develops a piece and attacks 
Black’s e-pawn. 

2 ... Nc6 

Black defends his pawn and 
develops a piece. 

3 Bb5 

White clears the way for castling 
and develops a piece. 

3 ... a6 

Black makes White spend a move 
rescuing his bishop and at the 
same time prepares for ... b5 later, 
claiming space on the queen’s 


White keeps his bishop in line 
with Black’s king, so that if 
Black moves his d-pawn, the N on 
c6 will be unable to move to 
defend the e-pawn. 

4 ... Nf6 

Black develops another piece and 
threatens White’s KP. 

5 0-0 

White ignores the threat to his 
c-pawn and castles. 

5 ... Be7 

Black prefers to leave White’s 
e-pawn and clear the way for 

6 Rel 

White supports his e-pawn. (He 
intends to play c3 and then d4.) 

6 ... b5 

Now that Black’s king’s side is 
developed he can take time to 
drive White’s bishop away and 
start expanding on the queen’s 
side (before White can play c3, 
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giving his bishop a safe refuge on 
c2). 

7 Bb3 d6 

Now Black can support his e- 
pawn with a pawn and open a path 
for his B on c8. 


Still preparing for d4. 


White wants to stop Black playing 
Bg4, because this would stop the 
white N from covering the d4 
square (because of the threat to the 
white queen). 

9 ... Na3 

Black wants to go ahead with his 
expansion on the queen’s side by 
playing ...cS, so he gets his knight 
out of the way and in the same 
move threatens to exchange 
White’s useful B on b3, knowing 
that White will take a move to 
rescue it once again. But Black 
will sooner or later have to take a 
move to bring his N back from the 
edge of the board and into the 

10 Bc2 c5 

Black goes on with his queen-side 
plan and gets another man cover¬ 
ing the key square, d4 (to which 
White wishes to advance his 

U P d4 n) ' 

The advance which White has 
been preparing in order to 
threaten Black’s e-pawn and open 
up the centre. 

11 ... Qc7 


The opening is now over, and 
both players are free to plan for 
the middle game. White usually 
tries to attack on the king’s side. 
To help him he often brings his 
Q-side N over to the K-side, by 
way of d2, fl, and g3 or e3. Black 
has a chance on the queen’s side but 
must get his N on a5 back into play 
and develop his Q-side B so that his 
rooks are united. He will probably 


want a rook on d8, since the d-file 
will be opened before long. It’s 
often a good idea to place one of 
your rooks opposite the enemy 

The game we have been study¬ 
ing is an example of the “closed” 
Ruy Lopez. It is “closed” because 
the centre remains closed 
throughout the opening - that is 
the pawns remain on the e-file and 
d-file. If Black captures White’s 
c-pawn on his fifth move, the 
game becomes an “open” Ruy 
Lopez. Let us look at what might 


White Black 

1 e4 e5 

2 Nf3 Nc6 

3 BbS a6 

4 Ba4 Nf6 

5 0-0 Nxe4 

Black decides to open the centre. 
Note that Black should not try to 
hold on to his pawn lead. Note also 
that Black has moved a piece twice 
in the opening. This should give 
White a very small lead in 
development. 

6 d4 

Black cannot capture this pawn 
without getting his N into trouble, 
after 7 Rel. White is a little better 
developed than Black, so he 
decides to open up the centre com¬ 
pletely, to allow his pieces free 
play. 

6 ... bS 

Black wants to play ... d5 but 
decides he must get the white B off 
the same diagonal as his K, or else 
his N on c6 would not be able to 
move once the d-pawn had 


7 Bb3 dS 

8 dxeS Be6 

Black has to defend his d-pawn a 


Giving his rook more freedom. 

9 ... Be7 

Black decides to continue his 

development and prepares to 


10 Rdl 



This time it is White who places 
a rook opposite the enemv Q. 

10 ... 0-0 ' 

Black has only one pawn really 
guarding c4, since the d-pawn 
cannot leave the d-file because of 
Rxd8. White takes advantage of 
this. 

11 c4 bxc4 

Black cannot allow his d-pawn to 
be captured as the white d-pawn 
will then be attacking a B and N at 
the same time and Black will lose a 

12*6X04 Qd7 

Black unites his rooks. 

13 Nc3 

White could win a pawn (13 
Bxa3) but this allows Black to 
counterattack with 13 ... Nc5, 
after which the open a- and b- files 
could be to Black’s advantage. So 
White prefers to bring another 
piece into play. 

13 ... Nxc3 

Forced, because the d-pawn is still 
stuck on the d-file and not really 
defending the black N at all. 

14 bxc3 f6 

Getting rid of White’s dangerous 

l?exf6 Bxf6 

Again, the opening is over and the 
position is almost equal. But many 
experts think that White has 
slightly better attacking chances. 
Two good moves for White are 
16 Bg5 and 16 Ng5. 

On balance, it is better for Black 
to choose the first version of the 
Ruy Lopez. 

Perhaps the most important 
lesson of all to learn here, is that 
no move is made in chess without 
first looking at the move your 
opponent has just made and 
finding out what he is up to, for 
only then can you think out and 
play the best possible move in 
reply. You will not be able to do 
this every time at first. But if you 
keep asking our questions at every 
move, you will get better at it 
and find yourself beating players 
who used to beat you. 
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Use your Knights well 





Use your Bishops well 
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Use your 
Rooks well 


Like the bishop, the rook has 
long-range fire-power. It needs 
open files and ranks to move along 
in order to exert its full strength. 
Look at Diagram 1 and notice the 
difference between the white 
rooks and the black rooks. Try to 
position your rooks on open files 
so that they can fire into the enemy 

2. Keep your rooks in reserve 

Do not bring your rooks out into 
(he middle of the board too soon. 
Remember, it is particularly easy 
for a pawn to attack a rook and 
chase it away. 

Do not bring your rooks into 
play by advancing your a- or 
h-pawn and moving your rook up 
behind it. Your first rook moves 
should usually be along the back 
rank to get them on to files on 
which they can protect your 
advanced pawns and pieces from 

Your K-side R should usually be 
brought towards the middle by 
castling. Turn back to pages 18 
and 19 and look at how the rooks 
are handled. 

3. Do not expose an unprotected 

Have you noticed that at the 
beginning of the game rooks are 
the only pieces that are completely 
unprotected? They are shielded by 
the a- and b- and g- and h-pawns 
but there is no other piece protect¬ 
ing them. If you move the pawn 
shield, be extra careful not to 
expose an unprotected rook to 
attack. If you move the b- or 
g-pawn, make sure that an enemy 
bishop cannot threaten your rook, 
especially if it still cannot move. 
Look at Diagram 2. 

Also, remember that you will 
sometimes be unable to capture 
with the a- or h-pawn if this will 
leave your rook exposed. Be care¬ 
ful not to be caught in this trap. 
Look at Diagram 3. 
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3. Back-rank mates 

One other kind of mate deserves 
special mention. “Back-rank 
mates" are important because it 
is very easy to be caught by one if 
you are not careful. Look at 
Diagrams 4 and 5. 

When your castled king is be¬ 
hind its wall of three protecting 
pawns and the enemy rooks or 
queen arc on open files, always be 
on your guard. Remember, too, 
that the queen can get to the 
back rank along a diagonal! If 
your opponent is threatening a 
back-rank mate it is best to put 
an end to the threat by moving 
one of the pawns in front of your 
king one square forward (usually 
the rook's pawn). 

4. Smothered mate 

A “smothered” mate happens 
whtn a king is completely 
hemmed in by his own men so 
that it cannot move and is then 
mated by an enemy knight. Dia¬ 
gram 6 shows what is meant. This 
kind of mate does not happen very 
often in actual games but it is a 
curiosity you should know about. 

5. Stalemate—a warning! 

When a player’s king is not in 
check but his only possible moves 
when it is his turn would put his 
king into check, the position is 


stalemate. Neither side can win 
and the game is drawn. Look at 
Diagram 7 for two examples. 

Many a player has been robbed 
of victory because he was too 
eager and did not see he had 
forced the enemy king into a stale¬ 
mate position. Take care that you 
are not caught like this. Some¬ 
times when you are losing it is 
possible to snatch a draw by 
playing for stalemate. 

6. Mate with minor pieces and king 
We have not talked about mates 
with two bishops and king or 
bishop and knight and king be¬ 
cause they will seldom happen in 
your games. It is, however, excel¬ 
lent chess training to practise 
these mates. The positions to aim 
for are shown in Diagram 8. Set 
up your board and try each 
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Discovered attack 






































Exchange at the right time 
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Sacrifices 
















2. Sacrificing for mate. 

Usually this kind of sacrifice 
happens when the game has been 
going for some time, but just 
occasionally it can come quite 
early in the'game. Look back yet 
again at the games on pages 21 
and 27 and you will see two 
dazzling examples of sacrifices 
leading to mate early in the game. 
A sacrifice can: 

* Remove a man that is blocking 
your path 

* Remove a man that guards a 
key square 

Diagrams 1-3 show examples. 
Note that the squares just in 
front of the enemy king (usually 
f7, g7, h7) are favourite squares for 
sacrifices. So remember to keep a 
careful eye on your own f2, g2, and 
h2! 

3. Sacrificing for position 

Any sacrifice is worthwhile if you 
can be sure of mate. It is more 
difficult to be sure a sacrifice is 
worthwhile when it is made to 
improve your position. The diffi¬ 
culty is to know for certain when 
an improvement in position is 
worth giving up material for. 
Diagrams 4,5, and 6 should help 
by showing three examples in 
which the sacrifice is worthwhile. 


In each case the sacrifice leads to 
a strong attack. 

Grandmasters can sacrifice in 
return for a very small improve¬ 
ment in position because they 
know how to use even such a small 
advantage to win. Ordinary 
players like ourselves are better 
not offering a sacrifice unless we 
can see either: 

* a clear, strong attack 

4. The gambit pawn 
There is one exception to what 
we have just said - quite often a 
player (almost always White) will 
offer to give up a pawn in the 
opening moves in order to get 
better and quicker development 
for his pieces. This is called “a 
gambit”. Note that it’s usually not 
a good idea to give up either 
of your centre pawns - they are too 
important. The usual gambit 

* c-pawn (the Queen's Gambit) 

* f-pawn (the King’s Gambit) 

* b-pawn (the Evans Gambit). 

In the Queen’s Gambit and the 
King’s Gambit the main reason 
is to lure one of Black’s important 
centre pawns away from the 
centre. In addition, the King’s 
Gambit offers a possible attack 


by the h-rook up the half-open 
f-file. The main reason behind 
the Evans Gambit is quick 
development of White’s pieces. 


5. Sacrifices can backfire! 

Do be extra careful before offering 
a sacrifice. When it comes off, it is 
chess at its most exciting, but if 
you have made a mistake it can be 
serious. Look at Diagrams 7 and 8 
for two awful warnings! 

And here is yet another 
warning: 
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Decoys and diversions 


There are two very important 
questions that come up again and 
again in most games of chess. 

1. How can I make that enemy 
man move off that square on 
which he is stopping me doing 
what I want to do? 

2. How can I open up paths for 
my long-range pieces to attack 
the enemy camp? 

These questions are so im¬ 
portant that we must study each 
of them in tum and Icam how to 
answer them. 

Making an enemy man move away 
If you have read carefully so far 
and mastered what you have read, 
you will already know some of the 
ways in which you can make an 
enemy man move. To help you 
remember, here is a list of some 
of the ways you have met so far 
in this book. 

* Attack the enemy man, for 
example with a protected pawn, 
or by a fork or discovered attack. 

* Pin the man so that it cannot 

* Exchange the man off for one 
of your own. 


If you are in any doubt about 
how these ways work, read pages 
32-39 again and, as you do so, 
think of how these tactics can be 
used to get rid of an enemy man 
that is hindering you. 

Decoys and diversions 
There arc, however, other ways of 
making an enemy man move 
away. You can temps him to move 
away by offering him a bait that 
he cannot resist or divert him 
away by making a fake (or feint) 
attack on another man. We call 
these tactics decoys and diversions. 

You will remember that we 
have talked about sacrifices (pages 
40-41). Please notice how a decoy 
move almost always uses a sacri¬ 
fice as the bait that tempts the 
enemy man to move off the all- 
important square. Sometimes the 
decoyed man will be guarding an 
important enemy piece, some¬ 
times it will be guarding an im¬ 
portant square. Diagrams 1-3 
show decoying tactics in action. 

The decoy trap 

Decoys can also be used to lure 
an enemy piece into a trap. Dia¬ 
grams 4 and 5 show you what we 
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Diversions 

A military commander will some¬ 
times send a small force to “create 
a diversion” on the left, while he 
makes his real attack on the right. 
Chess players often do exactly the 
same. They will, perhaps, attack a 
piece on the queen’s side and 
when the enemy rushes rein¬ 
forcements across to meet this 
threat, the real attack is launched 
on the king’s side. Diagram 6 
shows an example. 

There is one more thing you 
should remember about using 
decoys and diversions. To be 
really worthwhile, the decoy or 
the diversion should bring some 
advantage even if the enemy sees it 
and refuses to be taken in. In 
other words the enemy has to 
choose between falling for the 
decoy and suffering a serious 
blow or refusing it and still 
suffering a less serious blow. 
Study Diagrams 7 and 8. 

Have you noticed how decoys 
and diversions make use of forks, 
pins, discovered attacks, and 
sacrifices? This should help you 
to understand how terribly im¬ 
portant these tactical tricks are 
and why you must learn to use 
them really well. 
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Opening and closing lines 
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pawns or pieces on it so that it is 
blocked. Remember that the man 
you use to block a line must be 
well protected. The game may 
turn into a battle for that very 
piece, and you must be able to 
bring up extra men to support it, 
if necessary. Look at Diagram 5. 

If it is not possible to block an 
enemy line with one of your own 
men, you must think of doing it 
by an exchange or even by a 
decoy sacrifice if the enemy is 
really dangerous. The exchange 
or sacrifice or decoy must be 
managed so that it ends with the 
line being blocked by one of your 
men or one of the enemy’s in such 
a way that the blocking man can¬ 
not easily be dislodged. 

It is worth noting and remem¬ 
bering that often a line can be 
most sucessfully closed by getting 
an enemy pawn on it, especially if 
that pawn can be blocked so that 
it cannot move forward. 

Study Diagrams 6, 7, and 8 
for examples of closing lines, 
using exchanges, decoys and 

Here, for you to play over and 
enjoy is a game in which one 
player opens a line of attack early 
in the game and uses it to win 
decisively. 


3 Nc3 

4 Nxe4 Nf6 

5 Nxf6+ gxf6 

Black decides to open up the g-file 
and castle on the Q-side. From 
now on, the game revolves around 
the g-file, with White vainly trying 
to counterattack on the Q-side. 

6 Nf3 Bg4 

7 Be2 e6 

8 0-0 

Perhaps White, ti 
on the Q-side. 

8 ... I 

9 c4 I 

10 Rel ( 

11 d5 1 

12 Be3 C 

13 Qa4 

14 Bfl 

15 cxd5 

16 Qc2 

17 dxc6 

18 Nxh2 

19 Bxg2 

20 Kfl 

21 Kxf2 

22 KB 

23 R(a)cl 

24 Resigns 
Mate next 
stopped. 


blocking it. Diagram 1 shows an 
example. But often it is not as 
easy as this. Then we have to 
think of exchanges, decoys, diver¬ 
sions, and sacrifices. An attacking 
exchange (look back at page 38) 
can sometimes open a Unc suc¬ 
cessfully, as in Diagram 2. 

The last section showed how 
a decoy or diversion can lure a 
man away from his guard duty. 
They can be equally useful in 
opening lines for attack. Study 
Diagrams 3 and 4. You should 
particularly notice in all these 
examples how, before the line or 
lines have been opened, there 
seemed to be no attack possible. 
In each case one player has seen 
that if some men were out of the 
way things would be very 
different. 

Always be on the lookout for 
attacks that would be possible if 

moved aside. When you see such 
a possibility you can then plan 
how to get the men out of the 
way and the line opened. 

Closing lines 

Of course, when your opponent 
has open lines for his attack, you 
must set about closing them. 

The simplest way of closing a 
line is by placing one of your own 
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Queening a pawn 


Pawns are important at every 
stage of the game. In the opening, 
they form a defensive barrier and, 
as they advance, they help to 
control the area near the enemy 

In the middle game, they are 
often the spearhead of an attack 
and sometimes one sacrifices it¬ 
self to crack open the enemy 

In the ending, pawns can be 
very important indeed if there 
is a possibility of queening one 
of them. Of course, a pawn can 
sometimes reach the sixth or 
seventh rank in the middle of a 
game and, when this happens, it 
can be a very strong threat. 
Diagram 1 shows an example of 

In this section we shall look 
at how to queen a pawn near the 

1. Passed pawns 

A passed pawn is one that has 
no enemy pawns in front of it 
on its own file or on either of the 
nextdoor files. Diagram 2 shows 
passed pawns for White and 
Black. 

The importance of passed 


pawns is this: only passed pawns 
can become queens. A passed pawn 
near the end of a game is very 
precious and must be protected. 
Of course, the ideal thing is to 
have two united passed pawns. 
This is very often strong enough 
to win the game, even against an 
enemy rook. Look back at Dia¬ 
gram 4 on page 10. 

Often the best way to support a 
passed pawn is by a rook from 
behind. Diagram 3 shows what 
is meant. You should never get 
your rook (if you have only one) 
ahead of your pawn on the same 
file. It will have to come off the 
file to let the pawn queen, and 
when it does the pawn may be 
undefended and liable to be 
snapped up. Diagram 4 gives 
another example of how not to 
defend a passed pawn. 

It is important to remember 
that a passed p can also win the 
game, not by actually queening, 
but by forcing the opponent to 
give up so much material to stop 
it that he loses anyway. In Dia¬ 
gram 3, for example, if Black 
gives up his R to capture the p, 
the white r and K will go on to 
checkmate him. 


2. Creating a passed pawn 

You must always be on the look¬ 
out for a chance to create a passed 
pawn. Sometimes this can be the 
main aim behind your plan, 
rather than a direct attack on the 
enemy king. Study Diagram 5 
carefully to understand what we 

The situation in Diagram 6, or 
one like it, often occurs in games 
of chess. You must know how to 
create a passed pawn from such 
positions. Now try to make a 
passed pawn from die position in 
Diagram 7. 

3. The right sort of bishop 

The right sort of bishop to have 
when you are trying to queen a 
pawn is the bishop that can con¬ 
trol the queening square. If you 
have this you can usually either 
queen the pawn or force your 
opponent to give up a piece to 
stop the pawn from queening. 

Therefore, if you have a choice 
of pawns that you can push home 
to queen you should usually 
choose the one whose queening 
square is the same colour as your 
bishop. Study Diagram 8 care- 
fiilly. 
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Other signs you need to know are: 
x = captures 

++ = checkmate 

0-0 = castles King’s side 

0-0-0 = castles Queen’s side 

e.p. = en passant 

dis ch = discovered check 

dbl ch = double check 

? = poor move 

e8=Q (or N) = pawn queens (or 
becomes a N) 

Moves are written down like 

Bg5 = Bishop moves to square g5 
Qb8 = Queen moves to square b8 
Nxc4 = Knight captures the man 
on square c4 

Rxcl+ = Rook captures the man 
on square cl and gives 
check 


A point to note is that when the 
man being moved is a pawn it is 
usual to omit the sign P. If White 
begins by moving his King’s Pawn 
two squares forward and Black does 
the same in reply, the moves would 
be written: 1 c4 c5. 

When the pawn move is a cap¬ 
ture, the pawn making the capture 
is given the name of the file it stood 
on before moving, like this: cxd4 
(= the pawn on the c-file captures 
the man on d4). 

When both Knights or both 
Rooks could make the move the 
correct piece is shown by naming 
the file it stood on before it moved, 
like this: N(d)f5 or Ndl5; R(b) xb4 
or Rbxb4. If both Knights or both 
Rooks stand on the same file the 
number of the rank on which the 
piece stood is named, like this: 
N(3)d4; R(2)xc6. 

If there are doubled pawns on the 
same file, the more advanced pawn 
takes the name of the file, while the 
more backward is called by the 
square it stands on, even if it was 
the original pawn on the file. 


Four games to play over 
Here is a short game for you 
to practise on. Set up your board 
and play it over. It was played 
over 300 years ago by a brilliant 
Italian player called Greco. It is 
a perfect example of what can hap¬ 
pen (in this case to Black) 
when you don’t keep an eye on 
what your opponent is up to! 


4 Bg3 


f4 


Black hopes to trap and capture 
the enemy bishop; but White has 
other things in mind! 

5 e3! 

Now the bishop cannot be cap¬ 
tured because of Qh5 mate. 

5 ... hS 

6 Bd3 Rh6 

7 Qxh5+ RxhS 

8 Bg6 mate 

Now here is another for you. 
This sparkling game was played 
by the young American chess 
genius Paul Morphy in 1858. It 
was played in a box at the Paris 
Opera against the Duke of 
Brunswick and Count Isouard 
during a performance of Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville. Morphy was 
White and more than a match for 
his noble opponents. 

White Black 

1 e4 e5 

2 Nf3 

3 d4 

4 dxe5 

5 Qxf3 dxeS 

6 Bc4 Nf6 

7 Qb3 Qe7 

8 Nc3 c6 

9 Bg5 b5 

10 Nxb5! cxb5 

11 Bxb5+ N(b)d7 

12 0-0-0 Rd8 

13 Rxd7! Rxd7 

14 Rdl Qe6 

15 Bxd74- Nxd7 

16 Qb8+! Nxb8 

17 Rd8mate 

In 1851 the German player 
Adolf Anderssen played a game 
which chess lovers have christ¬ 
ened “The Immortal”. Here it is. 
Anderssen Kieseritzky 


Bg4 


5 Bxb5 

6 Nf3 

7 d3 

8 Nh4 

9 N15 

10 g4 

11 Rgl 

12 h4 

13 h5 

14 QO 

15 Bxf4 

16 Nc3 

17 Nd5 

18 Bd6 

19 e5 

20 Ke2 

21 Nxg7+ 

22 Qf6+ 

23 Be7 mate 


In 1883 Johannes Zukertort and 
Joseph Blackbume played this 
game. Zukertort unexpectedly 
offers his Queen. If Blackburne 
accepts, a forced mate follows. He 
refuses the offer but does not 


Qxb2 

Bxgl 

Qxal+ 


Zukertort 


Blackbume 


2 (4 


exf4 


5 0-0 

6 d4 

7 Nc3 

8 b3 

9 Bb2 

10 Nb5 

11 Nxd6 

12 Nd2 

13 13 

14 Qxd2 

15 Bxc4 

16 Bd3 

17 R(a)el 

18 e4 

19 e5 

20 f4 

21 Re3 

22 exf5e.p. 

23 15 

24 Bxe4 

25 fxg6 

26 gxh7+ 

27 d5+ 

28 Qb4! 

29 Rf8+ 

30 Qxe4+ 

31 Bxe54- 

32 Bg7+ 

33 Qxe7 


cxd6 

N(d)f6 

Nxd2 

dxc4 
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